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Archbishop's Residence 
2000 Grand Ave., 
Milwaukee. 


My Dear Mr. Singenberger : 


The announcement of your new program for 
the “Caecilia” filled me with great delight. At 
last we shall have a national organ of Church 
Music for all Catholic choirs of the United 
States worthy of its name and purpose. This 
is said with no reflection on the heroic work of 
your noble father, the late Chevalier John Sin- 
genberger, the most valiant champion of 
Church Music in the United States, who, sin- 
gle-handed and amid most discouraging condi- 
tions, kept up for fully fifty years his little 
“Caecilia.” If this child of his heart did not 
grow up into fuller life and proportions, it was 
for two reasons: first because it was meant 
principally for German speaking subscribers, 
and secondly because it was in the main his own 
self in the absence of a staff of regular con- 
tributors. 


It is but just that the son should outgrow his 
father and break through the barriers that stood 
in the way of the former Caecilia. Your new 
“Caecilia” will appeal to all Catholic priests and 
parishes and institutions of the United States 
whatever their nationality, as it will speak to 
them in the one common tongue of our country 

English. The new “Caecilia’” will be the 
. mouthpiece of many writers known as men 
well versed in the various kinds of Church 
Music and their proper execution, men imbued 
with the spirit of the Church to know what 
must be the true and genuine character of the 
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music, vocal and instrumental, that befits the 
sanctity and greatness of our church services. 
The new “Caecilia” finally opens up in its full- 
ness the wide field of sacred music as wide as 
the religion that seeks in it the living expression 
of its inspired thoughts and sentiments, inas- 
much as your program regarding the selection 
of the various subjects to be presented to your 
readers is all-embracing, far richer and far 
more comprehensive than that of the “little - 
Caecilia.” 


I hope, dear friend, your new “Caecilia” will 
find a large audience, especially among the 
Clergy, high and low, of the United States, who 
more than any others, need instruction and 
guidance in regard to Church Music. Unfortu- 
nately there are hundreds of churches in city 
and country, where the music sung is anything 
else but what the house of God and His divine 
worship demands. This evidently shows that 
too many priests and pastors either do not know 
what sacred music is and what the laws of the 
Church are, or do not bother themselves about 
it; leaving it all to the organist of their church. 
I trust that in this regard your department on 
the “Training of Church Choirs” will arouse 
more interest on the part of priests and organ- 
ists who, I presume, often fail because they do 
not know to get a decent choir or to introduce 
congregational singing, something so much de- 
sired by the Church, but universally neglected 
in our United States. 


May God bless you and the new Caecilia. 


Sincerely yours, 


+S. G. MESSMER, 
Archbishop. 
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A Merry Christmas. 


To the readers and friends of the “Caecilia” 
we send the customary greetings at this time. 

With this issue the “Caecilia” finishes its 
fifty-first year. The struggle to continue a pub- 
lication of the type of the Caecilia for so long 
a period is a record. Needless to say that its 
publication has never been a commercial propo- 
sition. It was a labor of love and devo- 
tion. This was the spirit of Prof. John B. 
Singenberger, its editor since 1874 and pub- 
lisher and editor since 1886 up to the time of 
his death on May 29, 1924. 

To review the history of the “Caecilia” now, 
although interesting, is not permitted due to 
lack of space. 

We take this opportunity of making an 
earnest appeal to the readers, to assist us to 
increase the number of subscribers. We are 
going to ask, although out of the ordinary, to 
give us a little Christmas present, by sending 
us one new subscriber for 1925. This in- 
deed would help greatly. If you consider what 
the subscriber receives for the annual subscrip- 
tion price $2.00, it is money well invested. The 
Music supplement for 1924 alone numbers 128 
pages, add to this the number of pages devoted 
to reading matter—96—a total of 224 pages. 
And all for $2.00. A fraction of a cent per 
page. And now the “Caecilia” will be en- 
larged. We refer you to the announcement in 
this and the November issue. We also ask you 
to read the offer in this issue whereby you can 
earn your own subscription for 1925. We 
want to double the number of subscribers with 
your help. In publishing a periodical, it is 
QUALITY that counts. The “Caecilia” always 
had QUALITY. And now it’s QUANTITY 
of subscribers we look for, in order to keep up 
the standard of its QUALITY. 

Won’t you enter into the Christmas spirit 
and help the “Caecilia” along ? 


Sound and Silence. 


Peace and quiet have a value. The old 
proverb builded better than it knew when it 
declared that “Silence is golden.” There is an 
artistic as well as an ethical value in occasional 
silences. The human mind is so constituted 
that it can not long sustain a single kind of 
emotion. It needs variety. Variety is the spice 
of life. The public speaker recognizes the 
necessity of dynamic variety in tone and he 
sometimes lowers his voice so much that the 
auditors can scarce hear him. He is correct in 
his view; for it is better that some of his silver 
speech should go unheard, than that he should 
not make use occasionally of golden silence. 

Climaxes in musical dynamics may at times 
simply degenerate into the almost indistinguish- 
able maelstrom of the musical racket by which 


the organist in the famous Lucerne church at- 
tempts to portray a Swiss storm. And even 
though the musical climax may indeed escape 
verifying the word about “Vox et praeterea 
nihil”—‘Noise and nothing more’”’—the dyna- 
mics must represent a curved line of energy, 
and must very soon descend from the mountain 
peak to the valley. Everything is relative— 
even climaxes and noises....Of course, all 
that we have been saying is very elementary 
and its truth is everywhere recognized and 
properly estimated. And yet it is strange that 
a further inference which should be drawn, has 
so rarely been put into effective operation. 

The inference is that if pleasant contrasts 
may be obtained by piano and forte acting as 
mutual foils for the purpose of emphasizing 
each other (without the necessity of having re- 
course to either great softness or great loud- 
ness), quite as pleasant a contrast can be ob- 
tained by having sound and silence alternate, 
and thus act as foils to each other 

The organist too often conceives his office to 
be the production of really unnecessary noises. 
In the long service of a Solemn Mass he will 
not permit any interval—even the slightest—to 
pass without “filling in” with something on the 
organ. He plays before the processional hymn, 
and during it, and between its verses, and after 
it is over, and until the Introit begins, and dur- 
ing it, and during the Kyrie and Gloria, and 
before and during and after all the other 
chants of the Ordinary of the Mass, and be- 
tween the ending of the Graduale and the be- 
ginning of the Gospel, and after the Gospel 
until the Credo; and after the Offertory proper 
to the feast is sung, he must have a motet of 
some kind, or else must “fill in” on the organ 
until the Preface—and so on it goes throughout 
the whole ceremony. 

The Preface and Pater Noster should be 
sung without organ accompaniment; but the 
effect seems comparatively “noiseless” to the 
organist, and he insists on making some noise 
on the organ as an accompaniment to the 
priest’s singing. Even the brief responses 
(Amen, Et cum spiritu tuo, etc.,) which would 
sound as well if unaccompanied and if ren- 
dered with some briskness of movement, are 
long drawn out in order that an intricate har- 
mony either of the voices or of the organ may 
be properly appreciated by the already music- 
ally bored congregation. 

It is a pity that organists have not the ad- 
vantage of hearing themselves as others hear 
them. They are, of course, required to be at 
the organ whensoever music is an accompani- 
ment of the church service. But it would be a 
good thing if, at Solemn Mass, they could ob- 
tain a substitute, and themselves sit humbly in 
a pew ‘way down in the congregation. They 
would then perceive, and share in, that feeling 
of ecstatic relief which runs like an electric 
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pulse throughout the congregation when, after 
some very long and especially noisy Sanctus, 


the priest at the altar intones the Per omnia’ 


saecula saeculorum preceding the Pater Noster. 
The priest may have an untutored ear and an 
uncultivated voice—it matters not. The con- 
trast afforded by the masterpiece of modern 
church music (even if masterfully rendered) is 
a contrast by no means all in favor of the 
former. 

What is the reason of this? Can it be that 
the simple, unaccompanied, unharmonized, ill- 
rendered snatch of a melody given forth by the 
priest is so divinely conceived as to make all 
the inspiration of a master-composer suffer by 
contrast? This can hardly be a sufficient ex- 
planation. May not the reason, or part of it, 
be that the comparative quiet afforded by the 
simple and inartistic solo (of the priest) is like 
that “balm of hurt minds” of which Macbeth 
so pathetically speaks ? 

Someone has said that silence is the better 
part of music. And, comments another writer, 
“if silence is not complete, if the crashing har- 
monies are followed by the single voice of the 
priest as he chants a prayer, a preface, a chap- 
ter—are we not constrained to bless the liturgy 
for having preserved a little rest and peace for 
our ears? 


Try the experiment of giving the responses 
in simple unisons—without organ or vocal har- 
monies. Make them prompt and brief, and 
take trouble to lead them yourself to ensure a 
good unison attack and a brisk delivery. Get 
away from your bench once in a while, now to 
lead the responses, now to kneel down and say 
vour prayers. You will be refreshed in spirit, 
in mind, in body, by the occasional change. 
You have been making much melody with your 
hands; now try the scheme of making melody 
in your heart to the Lord, as St. Paul advises. 
This for the Solemn Mass or the Missa Can- 
tata. As for the Vespers, try the effect of hav- 
ing alternate verses in the psalms rendered, like 
the responses, in unison chorus without har- 
mony of any kind, whether vocal or instrumen- 
tal. As for Benediction, silence is surely most 
appropriate during the actual blessing with the 
monstrance, as also during the Elevation at 
Mass. 


But even outside of these natural points of 
comparative silence, it would be desirable to 
experiment in the matter of leaving the liturgi- 
cal void spaces remain void of sound of any 
kind, instrumental or vocal. If there still re- 
mains an interval between the ending of the 
Gradual chant and the beginning of the Gospel, 
let silence reign; and thus, too, in all similar 
brief spaces in the liturgy. As for the longer 
space which usually occurs between the ending 
of the Offertory and the beginning of the Pre- 
face, omit (for experiment—but keep the ex- 





periment up for some time, such as a month 
or two) the customary motet. It is not de 
rigueur to sing a motet in this place.—Ch. 
Music, Adapted. 


Wandlungen in der Choralkenntnis. 


Bemerkungen von Ludwig Bonvin S. J. 


Wir altere Kirchenmusiker wurden in un- 
serer Jugend gelehrt, der gregorianische Choral 
bewege sich in Noten von verschiedenem aber 
unbestimmtem Dauerwerte, er habe keine Takt- 
einteilung und werde einfach im Rhythmus der 
Sprache vorgetragen. Das seien die charak- 
teristischen Eigenschaften, die ihn rhythmisch 
von jeder andern Musik wesentlich unterschei- 
den. 

Sollte damit einfach der Vortrag bezeichnet 
werden, den die damals offizielle Choralausgabe 
heabsichtigte mit ihren drei Arten von Noten: 
longa, brevis, und semi-brevis, so war das ge- 
wiss richtig, meinte jemand damit, dass dieser 
Rhythmus der urspriingliche sei und dem Cho- 
ral wesentlich eigne, der irrte sich sehr. 

Die wissenschaftlicher angelegten unter uns 
wurden im ruhigem Besitz der vermeintlichen 
Wahrheit oder des wenigstens praktischen Be- 
helfs nicht wenig gestort. Die Forscher auf 
paleographischem Gebiet traten hervor mit 
einem auf mittelalterlichen Handschriften ge- 
sttitzten Choral in reichlicher Melismatik. Die 
Kodizes in Quadratschrift, aus denen allein 
diese Schule genau fixierte Notenfolgen schép- 
fen konnte, hatten eben den Rhythmus der 4l- 
teren Neumenhandschriften nicht mitverzeich- 
net. Alle Choralnoten wurden nun als an und 
fiir sich von gleichem Dauerwert von dieser 
Seite angenommen, mit anderen Worten, alle 
als gleich kurz erklart. 

Den Vortrag nach dem Rhythmus der 
Sprache, den uns auch Haberl’s ‘Magister 
Choralis” gelehrt hatte, betonte zwar auch der 
altere Zweig der Solesmer Schule, der jiingere 
aber hob auf den Schild gewisse Iktusse, die 
eine Art zwei und dreiteilige Takte herstellen, 
aber ohne Taktdynamic. 

Noch eine Schule, die der Mensuralisten, 
storte unsere Ruhe, wenn auch weniger, weil 
sie keine Machtmittel besass und mithin leich- 
ter ignoriert werden konnte. Auf Grund mit- 
telalterlicher Dokumente bewies sie uns, im Ge- 
gensatz zu unseren Anschauungen, dass die ver- 
schieden wertigen Choralnoten urspriinglich 
genau abgemessen (proportional) und_be- 
stimmt waren. Eigentliche Takte im modernen 
Sinne erkannte sie ebensowenig wie wir an, 
wenigstens keine von den Choralkomponisten 
systematisch und bewusst angewandten und be- 
absichtigten. 


Nun aber tritt ein neuer Gelehrter auf den 
Plan, Dom Jeannin O. S. B. Auf Grund um- 
fassender Studien diirfte er eine neue Wand- 
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lung in der Choralkenntnis hervorrufen und 
keinen seiner Vorganger, als im Vollbesitz der 
Wahrheit langer erscheinen lassen. Er findet 
im Choral verschiedenwertige und genau ab- 
gemessene Noten und statt der Iktusgebilde 
wirklich dynamisch akzentuierte Takte. Diese 
Takte sind in einem und demselben Stiicke viel- 
fach verschieden und darin unregelmassig auf- 
einander folgend. Was die Verschiedenwartig- 
keit und Proportionalitat der Noten betrifft, so 
stimmt Dom Jeannin im Prinzip mit Dechev- 
rens, dem Hauptvertreter der Mensuralisten- 
Schule tiberein, unterscheidet sich jedoch wie- 
der von ihm, indem er nur zwei solcher Dauer- 
werte im Choral sieht, eine einzige Art Lange 
und eine Kirze ohne weitere Dauerteilungen. 
Ein genaueres vergleichendes Studium der 
Neumenschriften aus den verschiedenen mittel- 
alterlichen Musikschulen der St. Gallischen, der 
Metzer, derjenigem von Chartres u. s. w. bringt 
ihn darauf. Der im goldenen Choralzeitalter 
lebende Musikschriftsteller Hucbald lasst sich 
damit am nattrlichsten und wortlichsten ver- 
stehen. Dechevrens kannte die Neumenkodizes 
anderer als die St. Gallischen teils noch nicht, 


teils zog er die bekannten nicht herbei; er 
stiitzte sich dana hauptsachlich auf die mittel- 
alterlichen Musikschriftsteller und wurde, so 
scheint es nun, von einigen derselben, wie z. B. 
Aribo, zur Annahme von mehr als zwei propor- 
tionalen Notenwerten verleitet; er hat diese 
Autoren als noch zuverlassig angesehen, obwohl 
sie schon zur Verfallzeit des Rhythmus lebten. 
Es ist in diesen kurzen Bemerkungen nicht 
der Platz weitere Einzelheiten, Uebereinstim- 
mungen sowohl wie Unterschiede zwischen D. 
Jeannin und Dechevrens hervorzuheben. In 
Gregoriana I, II und III (Gregoriusblatt 1922 
No. 9, und 12, 1923 No. 1) hat der Unter- 
zeichnete aus emmem ihm verliegenden Teil des 
D. Jenninschen Manuskripte schon einige 
wichtige Ausziige geboten. Der nachstens in 
Druck erscheinende Band des grossen Werkes 
wird ihm Gelegenheit geben, noch mehr Licht 
iiber verschiedene Choralfragen zu verbreiten. 
Obige von Dechevrens in einigen Punkten ab- 
riickende Anschauungen sind das Ergebnis der 
vorlaufigen Lestng des XI. Kapitels von D. 
Jeannins Werk im Manuscript. Amicus Plato, 
amicus Socrates, sed magis amica veritas. 
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“Angelis,”” Missa de 

Anthony, Mass in hon. of St., by John Singenberger 
Aeterne Rex, four male voices, by Otto A. Singenberger. . 
Ave Maria—four mixed voices and Organ, by L. Bonvin, 


Ave Maria—sS. A. and Org., by L. a, S.J 
Ave Maris Stella—S. A. and Organ, by L. Bonvin, 
(101) 
Ave Maris Stella—four male voices, by L. Bonvin, S. J. 
(108) 
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(128) 
Confitebor (Off. in Festo Nom. Jesu)—2 equal voices and 
Organ, by Kornmiiller 
3 Praises, The—four male voices, by Otto A. Singen- 
rger 


Pier 

Ecce Sacerdos__T. B. B. and Organ, by John Singen- 
berger 20 

Ehre sei Gott—four mixed voices and Organ, by P. Gries- 
bacher (109) 


Glory to God—four mixed voices and Organ, by P. Gries- 
bacher (118) 

Haee Dies—four male voices and Organ, by H. Tappert... 

I'll Sing a Hymn to Mary—four mixed voices, by A. Vater 

Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee—four mixed voices, by 
H. Tappert 

Joseph, Zum HI., by A. Wiltberger 

Joseph, Hymn to St., by A. Wiltberger 

Jesu dulecis—four 7 ale voices, by Otto A. Singenberger. . 

Jesu dulcis—4 mi.ed voices and Organ, by L. — 
Ss. J. 

Jesu dulcis—four male voices, by L. Bonvin, S. J.... (103) 

Jubilate Deo—four female voices and Organ, by John 
Singenberger 

Lob den siissen Namen Jesu—four male voices, 
Tappert 

Ps: Laudate Dominum—four male voices, 
Singenberger 

Ps: Laudate Dominum—Solo Quart. and four male oices, 
by Otto A. Singenberger 

Maiden, of Thee We Sing—four mixed voices, by J. J. 
Pierron 

Nominis Jesu. Litan. Sanctissimi—2 equal or 4 mixed 
voices and Organ, arr. and harmonized by John Sing- 
enberger 

Oremus pro Pontifice nostro—2 mixed voices and Organ, 
by Victor Eder, O. S. B 
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Pange Lingua—four male voices, by Otto A. Singenberger 61 

Pascha nostrum (Communio)—S. A. or T. B. and Organ, 


by Otto A. 
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Regina coeli—four mixed voices and Organ, by H. Tappert 37 
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